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becoming a colony under complete Quaker control
were shattered. Under Governor Cornbury, the
English law was adopted and enforced, and the
Quakers were disqualified from testifying in court
unless they took an oath and were prohibited
from serving on juries or holding any office of
trust. Cornbury's judges wore scarlet robes,
powdered wigs, cocked hats, gold lace, and side
arms; they were conducted to the courthouse by
the sheriffs cavalcade and opened court with great
parade and ceremony. Such a spectacle of pomp
was sufficient to divert the flow of Quaker im-
migrants to Pennsylvania, where the government
was entirely in Quaker hands and where plain
and serious ways gave promise of enduring and
unmolested prosperity.

The Quakers had altogether thirty meeting
houses in West Jersey and eleven in East Jersey,
which probably shows about the proportion of
Quaker influence in the two Jerseys. Many of
them have since disappeared; some of the early
buildings, to judge from the pictures, were of wood
and not particularly pleasing in appearance. They
were makeshifts, usually intended to be replaced by
better buildings. Some substantial brick buildings
of excellent architecture have survived, and thei